FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH PATRIOTISM
to British Trade and Navigation, coupled with the
name of George I, in which mermaids sing, Tritons
blow, stars roll, winds breathe, and natives, from pole
to pole, bound, in the sublime assurance that " to Britain
all belong ". Trade is elevated to the status of a tenth
Muse, and not only invited to bless Britain, whose
noblest theme she is, but reminded, with commendable
frankness, that she pays the poet's song. Still, this
patriotism beneath wigs did manage to produce one or
two songs that were worth paying for. It is the time of
Rule Britannia and God Save the King^ of Hearts of Oak
and The Roast Beef of Old England. They at least leave us
in no doubt of what the average Englishman meant by
loving his country, and what he loved her for. He was
even more sea-power conscious than he was trade con-
scious. He believed that Britannia, by ruling the waves
and making them the highway for her trade, had attained
a standard of material well-being that made her the envy
of Europe. From Hogarth downwards, Englishmen
were never tired of contrasting their roast beef, and
general beefiness, with the lanthorn jaws and croaking
guts of cadaverous Frenchmen who, one would almost
be led to believe, subsisted entirely on frogs.
But that was not all. John Bull, even in the lowest
depth of his materialism, had something nobler to
boast of than the size of his belly. Britannia did not
stop short at ruling the waves, but went on to stipulate
that her sons should, even though slavers, never be
slaves, and this meant a great deal more than mere
freedom from foreign conquest:
The nations, not so blest as thee,
Must in their turn to tyrants fall;
But thou shalt flourish great and free,
The pride and envy of them all.
Nor was the boast without some foundation in fact.
England had kept her ancient liberties, and even
developed them, while those of her Continental rivals
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